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T is neceffary to the 
yery idea of a per- 
fect fyftem, that 
there fhould be a 
proper fubordina- 
tion, a {cale rifing 
wy by eafy and juitde- 
grees, of the various ranks of crea- 
tures; and confequently, that there 
muttbe fuch a creature as Man; that 
is, a f{pecies to fill the place which 
he poffefies. And it is plain, that, as 
his place is immediately above the 
brute, and below the angelic nature, 
he could not poffibly have been 
formed otherwife than he is. He 
could not be fuperior to the animal 
rank, without having powers and 
faculties fuperior to theirs. It is 
that which gives him his foperiority. 
over them: Nor could he have been 
inferior to the angelic order of be- 
ings, without falling fhort of their 
powers and faculties. [tis the very 
thing which places him beneath 
them. Man, or whatever creature 
fhould have been made to fill up 
the chafm between the angelic and 
animal natures, muit have been ex. 
atly what we find our {pecies actu- 
ally is; fer, without fuch a rank 
as man, the moral fyftem could not 
have been perfeé&, confequently, 
could not have been at all; for it is 
impoffible that an abfolute perfect 
author fhould produce an imperfe& 
work: So that there is no room to 
complain, that by creating man in 
fach a ftation, that it was neceffary 
he fhould be endowed with nobler 
owers and faculties than the brutes, 
e comes to be put into a more ele- 
vated and more precarious {tate. It 
is true, that very few of the brates 
are likely to fall fhort of the happi- 





nefs deftined for them, having but 
few chances of mifling it, and being 
moreeffectually confined to thetrack 
appointed them, than it was proper 
{uch a creature as man fhould be. 
But is not the immenfe fuperiority 
of happinefs to which a human 
mind may, with proper attention, 
rife, a very great over- balance for 
all the difadvantages our ipecies la- 
bours under, were there a thoufand 
for one ?, Would any man, who had 
his choice before-hand, whether he 
would be of the human or the brute 
fpecies, deliberately chufe the Jat« 
ter, inwhich he knew it was im- 
poilible he fhould ever attain any 
confiderable degree of perfection 
and happinefs, rather than the for- 
mer, in. which he was fure, if he 
was not wanting to himfelf, he 
might rife to greatnefs and felicity 
inconceivable , would any rational 
creature make this abfurd choice, 
merely upon the confideration, 
that, if he was with a fpecies en- 
dowed with liberty, it was poflible 
he might be fo foolith, as to negleé 
his own intereft, and with open eyes 
run into ruin and mifery ? What no 
reafonable being would chufe, let 
not prefaumptuous man blame his 
Maker for not putting in his choice. 
If man is what he ought to be, and 
placed where he ought to be, what 
has he to do, but to think of filling 
his itation with fuch propriety as is 
neceflary for a reafonabie being to 
ftudy, who isdefirousof attaining his 
own perfection and happinefs, in 
the only way in which they are at- 

tainable? 
If the perfect concurrence of rea- 
fonable beings, as well as others, 
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138 
with the divine fcheme, was necef- 
fary to the very notion of a regular 
univerfal fyftem, with an univerfal 
Governor at the head of it,it was to 
be expected, that the final happinefs 
of fuch beings .as fheuld ftudy to 
conform themfelves habitually in 
difpofition & practice to the divine 
fcheme, fhould, by the pofitive or- 

dination of the Ruler of the world, 
be clofely conne&ted with their cha- 
radter and behaviour. And if itbe 
impoffible to conceive a plan of 
univerfal ceconomy, laid by an uni- 
verfal and perfe& mind, that fhould 
not be {vitable to his own neceflary 
nature and Character, but founded 
in mere arbitrary will; it is like- 
wife impoffible to conceive a fyitem 
in which the habitual conformity of 
reafonable beings to the grand 
{fcheme of the univerfal Governor 
fhould not naturaily, and, as it 
were of itfelf, produce happinefs. 
The divine fcheme of government 
is founded, pvt in arbitrary will, 
but in the eternal and unchangea- 
ble reétitude of the divine nature. 
_And, therefore, itis as much anim- 
poflibility that it fhould be contra- 
ry to what it is, or-that conformity 
to it fhould finally produce any thing 
bnt happinofs, or, irregularity, any 
thing but mifery; as thatthe di- 
vine nature, which is neceflarily 
what it is, fhould have been other- 
wife. So that, till the time comes, 
when univerfal irregularity fhall 
Aave the fame natural tendency to 
promote order, perfection, and hap- 
pinefs, as univerfal conformity to 
the {cheme of the univerfe ; when 
the divine will comes to be directly 
contrary to all the moral perfec- 
tions of his nature ; till impoffibi 

lities become poffible, and direé& 
contradiftions the fame; till the 
time comes.when all thefe fhall 
happen, there can be no chance for 
the happine{s of any reafoning be- 
ing, who does not itudy to conform 
his difpofition and praétice to the 
general icheme of the Ruler of the 
world. 


Let daring impious man hear this 
and tremble. 


In order to bring mankind to a 
compleie and perf. ét concurrence 
with the univerfal {cheme, it was 
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plainly neceffary that other means 
fhould be ufed than. force, or in- 
itinct ; the firlt of which was fufhi- 
cient for working dead matter, and 
the fecond, the animal creation to 
the divine purpofe. Had man been 
only inanimate matter, nothing 
more would have been neceflary, 
than that he fhould have been atted 
upon. Had he been a machine, a 
weight, or a {pring, would have 
been fufficient to makehim perform 
his motions. Were there nothing 
in man but the mere animal powers, 
were he capable of being wrought 
tu nothing higher than the animal 
functions, wese his nature fit for 
no highez happinefs than thofe of 
eating and drinking, and, after live 
ing a few years, and leaving behind 
him a fucceffor to fill his place and 
continue the {pecies, to pafs out of 
exillence ; were this the cafe, there 
would have needed no very grand 
apparatus to make him fill his ine 
confiderable piace, fo as to contri- 
bute his fmall thare of happinefs to 
the whole, and to fecure his own 
mean portion. But itis very much 
otherwiie, as will immediately ap- 
pear. Hardly any one will deny that 
man is endowed with the facule 
ty of -underftanding; by which, 
though weak indeed, and narrow at 
prefent, our fpecies are yet capable 
of diftinguifhing truth from talie- 
hood, in all points of importance, 
and with fufficient ce:tainty. Now, 
in order to a creature’s acting pro- 
perly its past, aud concurring with 
the whole, itis evidently neceflary, 
that it make a proper ufe and ap- 
plication of every one of its facul- 
ties. Noone, furely, will pretend, 
that the perfection and happinels of 
the univerfe would be as much and 
as univerfally promoted by every 
individual’s making a wrong ufe of 
his faculties as aright one ; but, on 
the contrary, that every individual’s 
making an improper ufe of his 
faculties, will produce. the mok 
coniummate diforder and imperfec- 
tion in the fyftem, and would be 
the moit oppofite to the divine 
{cheme, that could be imagined. It 
follows, therefore, that, if man be 
endowed with underftanding, he 
Ought to Cultivate and inform it, 
aot to flitic or blind it 5 to apply it 
& 
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to the fearching out of vfeful and 
Important truth, not to miflead it 
into the belief of falfhoods, not 
toemploy it on fubjeéts unworthy of 


Another leading faculty in the 
human mind is Will: And, in or- 
der to man’s concurrence in the 
univerfal fcheme, it is neceffary 
that he regulate his Will properly, 
or in fuch a manner, that he may 
will or defire whatever is for the ge-~ 
neral g00d, and nothing that may 
be practally prejudicial. 

‘That there is in man a faculty of 
will, Or a power of chufing aad re- 
fufing, is a faét founded in fenfaiion, 
and confirmed by reafoning. Let 
any man obferve what paffes in his 
own mind, and he will be obliged 
to own, that he feels he has it in his 
power to will, or defire, and deter. 
mine himfelf in favour of, or againft 
any particular objet. We haveno 
Other proof for our exiftence, nor 
is it in its nature capable of any 
other, than that’ we feel we exiit. 
Suppofe, for infance, we are tempt- 
ed todo a bad aftion, dothe mo- 
tives Jaid in'owr way force us to a 
compliance ? Do we not, on the 
contrary, feel that we yield tothem, 
betaufe we chufe to {feize a prefent 
object, which we expect toyield us 
fome fancied advantage? Do we 
not feel in our own minds a violent 
itrugegle between the confiderations 
of prefent profit or pleafure, & thofe 
of wifdom and virtue? Is it poflible 
we fhould feel any fuch ftrugeles, if 
we were not free ? Does any fuch 
thing pafs in a machine? Do we 
not find that we fometimes yield to 
temptations, which, at other times, 
we get the better of ? Do not thofe 
inftaaces of temptations conquered 
fix both liberty and guilt upon us, 
in a yielding to what it was plain 
we might have retifted ? ere 


man a machine, he muit aé as. 


machine, uniformly and invaria- 
Vy. 

What is here remarked, with re- 
gard to our being tempted to com- 
mit a bad att, is applicable, mu- 


tatis mutandis, to that of an oppor- © 


tunity of doing a good one. O- 
tives, according as they appear, 
will influence a rational mind ; 
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but the appearance of motives to 
cur minds, as well as cheir influ- 
ence over us, depends very much 
uponourfelves: If we are prevail- 
ed on by motives, do motives force 
us? Do we notyield to them? If 
this is not being free, what is free- 
dom ? If wecannot doubt of our 
being free creatures, what have we 
more to think of, than how to make 
a proper ufe of our liberty, how to 
get our wills formed to a perfeét 
concurrence with the grand icheme 
of the Governor of the univerfe, fo 
that we may behave properly with- 
in our fphere, which if we, and all 
other moral agents did, every part 
muft be properly aéted, every iphere 
properly filled, and univerfal regu« 
arity, perfection, and happinefs, be 
the refalt. 

It being then evident, that man is 
endowed with liberty, or a power of 
chufing to actin fuch orfuch a 
manner, within the fphere appoint- 
ed by his Maker, it follows, that to 
bring him to aét his part properly, 
orin fuch a manner as may mof 
conduce to the order, perfection, 
and happinefs of the. whole, fuch 
means muft be ufed as are fit to 
work upon an intelligent free 
agent: Neither force, nor mere in- 
ftinét, being fuited to a creature of 
fuperior rank, fit to be aéted upon 
by reafonable motives, it is plain, 
that nothing is fo properto lead 
mankind to a fteady-and habjtual 
attachment to reétitude of conduét, 
as placing them in a ftate of difci- 
pline. 

We find by experience, that we 
ourfelves (and perhaps it may be 
the cafe of all orders of rational 
created Beings in the Univerfe) are 
not of ourfeives at firft flrongly ate 
tached to any object, but what we 
are led to by inftin& or conftitution, 
in which there is nothing either 
praife-worcthy or blameable. Some 
minds are, indeed, obferved to be 
very well or ill-difpofed in early 
youth ; but the goodnefs of every 
young perfon is generally rather ne- 
gative, confifting in a temper fit for 
virtue, a foil proper to fow good 
feed in, and free from any unhappy 
cait of difpofition: On the contra- 
ry, thofe-we call unpromifing chil- 
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with the divine fcheme, was necef- 
fary to the verynotion of a regular 
univerfal fyftem, with an univerfal 
Governor at the head of it,it was to 
be expected, that the final happinefs 
of fuch beings .as fheuld itudy to 
conform themfelves habitually in 
difpofition & practice to the divine 
fcheme, fhould, by the pofitive or- 
dination of the Ruler of the world, 
be clofely conne&ed with their cha- 
racter and behaviour. And if itbe 
impoffible to conceive a plan of 
univerfal ceconomy, laid by an uni- 
verfal and perfe& mind, that fhould 
not be {vitable to his own neceflary 
nature and Character, but founded 
in mere arbitrary will; it is like- 
wife impoffible to conceive a fyitem 
in which the habitual conformity of 
reafonable beings to the grand 
fcheme of the univerfal Governor 
fhould not naturaily, and, as it 
were of itielf, produce happinefs. 
The divine {cheme of government 
is founded, put in arbitrary will, 
but in the eternal and unchangea- 
ble reétitude of the divine nature. 
_And, therefore, itis as much anim- 
poflibility that it fhould be contra. 
ry to what it is, or-that conformity 
toit fhould finally produce any thing 
bnt happinols, or, irregularity, any 
thing but mifery; as thatthe di- 
. vine nature, which is neceffarily 
what it is, fhould have been other- 
wife. So that, till the time comes, 
when univerfal irregularity fhall 
hhave the fame natural tendency to 
promote order, perfection, and hap- 
pinefs, as univerfal conformity to 
the fcheme of the univerfe ; when 
the divine will comes to be dire€tly 
contrary to all the moral perfec- 
tions of his nature ; till impoffibi 
ities become poflible, and direé& 
contradiftions the fame; till the 
time comes when all] thefe hhall 
happen, there can be no chance for 
the happine{s of any reafoning be- 
ing, who does not itudy to conform 
his difpofition and praétice to the 
general icheme of the Ruler of the 
world. 


Let daring impious man hear this 
and tremble. 


In order to bring mankind to a 
compleie and perf. dt concurrence 
with the univerfal {cheme, it was 
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plainly neceffary that other means 
fhould be ufed than force, or in- 
itinct ; the firlt of which was fuffie 
cient for working dead matter, and 
the fecond, the animal creation to 
the divine purpofe. Had man been 
only inanimate matter, nothing 
more would have been neceflary, 
than that he fhould have been adted 
upon. Had he been a machine, a 
weight, or a {pring, would have 
been fufficient to makehim perform 
his motions. Were there nothing 
in man but the mere animal powers, 
were he capable of being wrought 
to nothing higher than the animal 
functions, wese his nature fit for 
no highez happinefs than thofe of 
eating and drinking, and, after live 
ing a few years, and leaving behind 
him a fucceffor to fill his place and 
continue the fpecies, to pais out of 
exillence ; were this the cafe, there 
would have needed no very grand 
apparatus to make him fill his ine 
confiderable piace, foas to contri- 
bute his fall thare of happinefs to 
the whole, and to fecure his own 
mean portion. But itis very much 
Otherwiie, as will immediately ap- 
pear. Hardly any one will deny that 
man is endowed with the iacule 
ty of underftanding; by which, 
though weak indeed, and narrow at 
prefent, our fpecies are yet capable 
of diftinguifhing truth from ftalie- 
hood, in all points of importance, 
and with fufficient certainty. Now, 
in order to a creature’s acting pro- 
perly its part, aud concurring with 
the whole, it 1s evidently neceflary, 
that it make a proper ufe and ap- 
plication of every one of its facul- 
ties. Noone, furely, will pretend, 
that the perfection and happine(s of 
the univerfe would be as much and 
as univerfally promoted by every 
individual’s making a wrong ufe of 
his faculties as aright one ; but,on 
the contrary, that every individual’s 
making an improper ufe of his 
faculties, will produce the mok 
coniummate difarder and imperfec- 
tion in the fyftem, and would be 
the moit oppoiite to the divine 
{cheme, that could be imagined. It 
follows, therefore, that, if man be 
endowed with underftanding, he 
Ought to Cultivate and inform it, 
wot to ftitic or blind it 5 to apply it 
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to the fearching out of vfeful and 
Important truth, not to miflead it 
Into the belief of falfhoods, not 
~ employ it on fabjeéts unworthy of 


Another. leading faculty in the 
human mind is Will: And, in or- 
der to man’s concurrence in the 
univerfal fcheme, it is neceffary 
that he regulate his Will properly, 
or in fuch a manner, that he may 
will or defire whatever is for the ge-~ 
neral good, and nothing that may 
be Ft prejudicial. 

That there is in man a faculty of 
will, Or a power of chufing and re- 
fufing, is a faét founded in fenfation, 
and confirmed by reafoning. Let 
any man obferve what paffes in his 
own mind, and he will be obliged 
to own, that he feels he has it in his 
power to will, or defire, and deter- 
mine himfelf in favour of, or againft 
any particular objet. We haveno 
other proof for our exiftence, nor 
is it in its nature capable of any 
other, than that’ we feel we exiit. 
Suppofe, for inflance, we are tempt- 
ed todo a bad aétion, dothe mo- 
tives laid in'ouwr way force us to a 
compliance? Do we not, on the 
contrary, feel that we yield tothem, 
becaufe we chufe to {eize a prefent 
object, which we expec toyield us 
fome fancied advantage? Do we 
not feel in our own minds a violent 
itruggle between the confiderations 
of prefent profit or pleafure, & thofe 
of wifdom and virtue? Is it poflible 
we fhould feel any fuch ftruggles, if 
we were not free? Does any fuch 
thing pafs in a machine? Do we 
not find that we fometimes yield to 
temptations, which, at other times, 
we get the better of ? Do not thofe 
inftaaces of temptations conquered 
fix both liberty and guilt upon us, 
in a yielding to what it was plain 
we might Rate retifted ? ere 


man a machine, he mult aé as. 


a machine, uniformly and invaria- 


y. 

What is here remarked, with re- 
gard to our being tempted to com- 
mit a bad aé&, is applicable, mu- 


tatis mutandis, to that of an oppor- ° 


tunity of doing a good one. O- 
tives, according as they appear, 
will influence a rational mind ; 
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but the appearance of motives to 
our minds, as well as cheir influ- 
ence over us, depends very much 
uponourfelves: if we are prevail- 
ed on by motives, do motives force 
us? Do we notyield to them? If 
this is not being free, what is free- 
dom ? If wecannot doubt of our 
being free creatures, what have we 
more to think of, than how to make 
a proper ufe of our liberty, how to 
get our wills formed to a perfect 
concurrence with the grand icheme 
of the Governor of the univerfe, fo 
that we may behave properly with- 
in our fphere, which if we, and all 
other moral agents did, every part 
muft be properly aéted, every iphere 
roperly filled, and univerfal regu« 
arity, perfection, and happinefs, be 
the refult. 

It being then evident, that man is 
endowed with liberty, or a power of 
chufing to a&t in fuch or fuch a 
manner, within the {phere appoint- 
ed by his Maker, it follows, that to 
bring him to aét his part properly, 
orin fuch a manner as may molt 
conduce to the order, perfection, 
and happinefs of the whole, fuch 
means muft be uofed as are fit to 
work upon an intelligent free 
agent: Neither force, nor mere in- 
flinét, being fuited to a creature of 
fuperior rank, fit to be aéted upon 
by reafonable motives, it is plain, 
that nothing is fo properto lead 
mankind to a fteady and habitual 
attachment to reétitude of conduét, 
as placing them in a ftate of difci- 
pline. 

We find by experience, that we 
ourfelves es perhaps it may be 
the cafe of all ordexs of rational 
created Beings in the Univerfe) are 
not of ourfelves at firft firongly ate 
tached to any object, but what we 
are led to by inftiné or conftitution, 
in which there is nothing either 
praife-worthy or blameable. Some 
minds are, indeed, obferved to be 
very well or ill-difpofed in early 
youth ; but the pgoodnefs of every 
young perfon is generally rather ne- 
gative, confifting in a temper fit for 
virtue, a foil proper to fow good 
feed in, and free from any unhappy 
catt of difpofition: On the contra- 
ry, thofe-we call unpromifing chil- 
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dren, are unfortunate through fome goodnefs, which thofe glorious be- 
eficiency orredundancy in thema- ings. have obtained, than as the 
terial frame, which proves unfriend- efte&t of their having paffed a very 
ly to the cultivation of virtue in the long courfe of improvement: Nor 
mind, which would otherwife {pring do the accounts we have, in revela- 
up, and thrive init almoit of it- tion, of the fall of fome of them, 
elf : For Virtue needonly be known feem fo wel) to fuit any other 
by an unprejudiced mind to be lov- fcheme, as that of their havin been 
ed. But the proper notion of good- at that time ina ftateof difcipline 
nefs, in a moral agent, isa firong analogoustoours. Bat, be that as 
and habitual inclinationinthemind it will, it is evident, that to fuch 
to concur with the divine fcheme, creatures as we are, with capacities, 
or to act on ail occafions, according and all other circumftances, fuch_ 
to rectitude, arifing not from irre- as ours (and, had they been diffe- 
fiftible, mechanical inftinét, nor rent, we fhould not have been what 
from mere negative happinefs of weare, nor wherewe are) nothing 
conftitution ; but from clear and but a ftate of difcipline could have 
comprehenfive views of the nature anfwered the end of produciug in 
of things, and of moral obligation*. us the neceflary attachment to rec: 
In this there isa real and intrinfic titude or virtue. For this attach- 
excellence. And, were this attach- mentorinclination could not have 
ment to rectitude, on rational con- arifenin us of itfelf, and without 
fiderations, univerfally prevalent in adequate means. 
moral agents,moral evil there could 
be none. How the moft effectually The Four ney of Azibah, in Search of 
to "produce and fixinthe minds of she Salutiferous Fountain: Ax 
free agents this inviolable attach- . Eaffern Tale. 
ment to virtue, is therefore the point 
to be gained. [Continued from Page 116, and con- 
The Supreme mind, perceiving all cluded. | 
things as they really are, and having 
all things directly in his power, can [ HAD not patience any longer to 
in no re{peét be biaffed againf per- liften to 6 firange a difcounle, 
fect rectitude. He is, indeed, him- without having acuriofity to fee the 
felf, the bafis and ftandard of it. perfon that yates it. So advance 
The mind of an angel, or archan- ing fofily, from one tree to another, 
gel, muft, in proportion to the ex- I came to a pretty thick grove ef 
teat of his views of things, be more laurels, where concealing myfelf, I 
ftrongly attached to reétitude, than had the advantage of difcovering, 
thatof any mortal in the prefent without being perceived, a grave 
ftate. Yet we have no reafon to old man, dreffledin a long biown 
imagine that fuch attachment was robe, and a young maid fitting near 
congenial to him, but may rather him,in a blue veil, which covered 
conclude it to be the effe&t of exa- every part of her, except her face 
mination, habit, and gradual im- and hands. Her eyes were modeft- 
provement. We cannot conceive of rd fixed on the old man, whom fhe 
a mind iuit produced into exiftence, feemed liftening to, with great at- 
as furnifhed with inclinations, at- tention. I fhewed myfelf, and by 
tachments, or even ideasof any kind, that means interrupted their conver- 
We have no other conception of jation. At my appearance, the 
thefe, than as the effeétsofimprove- young maid drew her veil over her 
ment: And we confider a mind, at face, and the old man arofe and 
its firftentrance into being, asen-. met me. ‘ You behold, faid I, a 
dowed Only with the capacity of traveller diftrefled by hunger and 
taking in ideas, as the eye is of fatigue, compelled to crave your afe 
viewing the objects when prefented- fiftance.? § By Ali! replied he, 
to it: So that we can form noother thou art moft heartily welcome ; 
notion Of the elevated degree of the fages were never sabalpirebie- 
7 | . £n¢ 
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The charity, I thew you, will ferve 
as a new inftruction for my daugh- 
ter. Go, refrefh yourfelf in our re- 
treat, we will join you in an hour.’ 
He thewed me, at the fame time, a 
lictle path, which, following, con- 


ducted me, after feveral turnings, 
into a grotto. 

Though the entrance was very 
narrow and obfcure, yet it was fufs 
ficiently light within, and contain- 
ed feveral apartments. A flave, to 
whom I declared my diftrefs, and 
the charitable intentions of _ his 
matter, fet before me raifins, pifta- 
choes, freth dates, white bread, and 
an excellent liquor from the palm- 
tree. Whilft 1 was employed in fa- 
tisfying the cravings of nature, | 
defired him to goin fearch of my 
horfe, defcribing, as well as I could, 
the place where I left it. The flave 
accordingly departed ; and, after [| 
had eaten and drank fufficiently, my 
curiofity prompted me to vifit eve- 
ry corner of fo romantic a habita- 
tion. The molt remote cavity of 
the grotto formed a cabinet, filled 
with books, talifmans, and figures 
of all kinds of plants and animals. 
Here I amufed myfelf for fome 
time, and cafting my eyes towards 
the farther part of the cavity, I 
faw, againft the rock, the following 


_infcription, in letters of gold: 


* Reader, whoever thou art, that 
haift been favoured to approach this 
fecret recefs of the fages, ponder 
this, and be wife. Reverence the 
moft High, feek wifdom, love mér- 
cy, and be a fhield of defence to 
the innocent. —— Then fhall thy 
years be prolonged, unaflifted by the 


waters of Borico; nor fhall any 


plagues or misfortenes approach 
thine habitation.” While I was at- 
tentively perufing this in{cription, 
the old man approached me, fay- 
ing, © Son, let the precepts of that 
writing be engraven, in living cha- 
racters, on the table of thy memo- 
ry.’ Ithanked him for his kind ade 
vice, and defired him to explain 


_ what was meant by the waters of 


Borico. ‘ My fon, faid he, im the 
kingdom of Sofala, in Africa, is a 
Jarge lake, in the midft of which 
are feveral iflands, and particularly 
one much larger than the reft, called 
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Borico. Inthis ifland, is a foun- 


tain, whofe nature is endued with 
the moft amazing properiy of re- 
ftoring youth to thofe who drink of 
it. On the borders of this fountain 
grow many beaovtiful trees, which 
fill the air with a delightful fra- 
yrance, and are always loaded with 
the moft delicious fruits. But the 

affage to this fountain is guarded 
™ leopards, fo that it is almoft im- 
poffible to approach it. 

The old man having finifhed his 
explanation of this myitery, after 
returning him my thanks for his 
kindnefs and hofpitality, I took 
my leave of him, mounted my, horfe, 
which the flave had brought to the 
entrance of the grotto, and, after 
wandering a long time through un- 
known parts, I had the good for- 
tune to join this Caravan, and find 
in ita comparion in misfortunes. 
Azibah liftened with the utmoft at- 
tention to Seba’s narrative, being 
agreeably furprifed at fo unexpeéted 
a difcovery, and determined to di- 
re&t his courfe to Africa, in fearch 
of the fountain of Borico, 

At their arrival at Cambaye, Se- 
ba was informed, that the Bafhaw’s 
fon was not only recovered from 
his wounds, but aifo become his 
friend. On hearing this agreeable 
news, Seba fet out on his return to 
Sciras, and Azibah, having procur- 
ed a fhip, failed for the coat of 
Africa. After a long and tedious 
fearch through uninhabited deferts, 
he had the good fortune to difcover 
the lake, in the midft of which the 
ifland Berico was fituated. Bein 
arrived at the fide of the lake, he 
prevailed on fome fifhermen to car- 
ry him to the ifland. They did all 
in their power to difluade him from 
fuch a rafh attempt, by affuring him 
that it was only inhabited by wild 
beafts, from which it would be im- 
poffible for him to efcape. Thefe 
reafons were lofton Azibah, he per. 
filted in his refolution; and the 
fifhermen, finding it in vain to op- 
pole him, landed him on the 
ifland. e. 

He wandered over a great part of | 
the ifland, feeking in vain the falu- | 
tifereus fountain ; and, defpairing | 
of fuccefs, fet himfelf down in a 

valley, 
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valley, and fell afleep- When he 
awaked, he beheld a Bee lady 
drefied in the habit of the country 
approaching him; who, with a 
great deal of fweetnefs, afked him 
whathe fought. He acquainted her 
with the commands of the Sulrah, 
and the reafons which induced him 
to come thither in fearch of the 
fountain. * Since you apply tome, 
anfwered fhe, it will be your own 
fault, if you do not fucceed. As 
you go outof this valley, you will 
find a cryfial fream flowing from a 
beautiful fountain, and difchargin 

itfelf into a large river not far dif 
tant from its fource. At the bot- 
tom of the fountain you will find a 
little blue pebble, which you muft 
not fail to take up; then follow the 
fiream, till you arrive at the river, 
aad dire&t your courfe along the 
bank of the river, till it divides it- 
elf into two branches, and forms 
an ifland, or rather garden, in the 
middle of which is the falutiferous 
fountain. Over the arm of the ri- 
ver next to us, there is a fine mare 
ble-bridge, whole paflage is defend- 
ed by twenty feven leopards. Before 
you come in fight of them, put the 
little blue pebble in your mouth, & 
pals boldly over the bridge, for the 
pebble will render you invifible. 
When you approach the fountain, 
take up what water you intend, & 1te- 
turn immediately. But.be careful. not 
to eat of the fruits of the luxuriant 
trees growing on the margin of the 
fountain.’ The Lady, after utter- 
ing thefe words, difappeared; and 
Azibah took the path the dire&- 


ed. 

The fountain, the pebble, the ri- 
ver, the bridge, and the leopards 
prefented themfeives fucceflively to 


his.view. As he entered the gar- 
den, he was faluted with an odour 
inexpreflibly ravifhing, proceeding 
from the flowers and fruits, which 
it produced in the preateft profu- 
fion. Near the margin of the falu- 
riferous fountain was atree eminente 
ly taller than the reft, loaded with 
fruit of fo enchanting an: afpedt, 
that even imagination itfelf can 
hardly paint any thing fo beauti- 
ful. Azibah, unable to withitand 


The Fourney of Azibab : An Eaftern Tale. 


the temptation, took the pebble out 
of his mouth, plucked of the! fruit 
and began to eat. ‘The tafle was 
celicious and enchanting ; but a- 
las! the pleafure was but of thort 
duration, The leopards now caft 
their furious eyes upon him, made 
towards him with incredible {wift- 
nefs, and were juft on the point of 
tearing him to pieces, when the La- 
dy, who had before dire&ted him, 
fuddenly appeated. At her prefence, 
thefe fierce creatures returned to 
their flation, and Azibah proftrated 
himfelf at her feet, endeavouring to 
exprefs hisrepentance and gratitude. 
* You are now, faid the, loft to all 
hopes of fueeefs; acknowledge 
your fault, and fpend the remains 
der of life in folitude. Having 
faid this, fhetook him by the hand, 
end, afrer conducting him beyond 
the bridge, charced him to return 
the fame way that he came, and to 
put the pebble in its place, as he 

affed by the fountain ; which he 

ad no fooner done, than the whole 
vanifhed from his fight; neither 
bridge, river, nor fountain were 
any longer vifible ; and, to add to 
his aftonifhment, he found him- 
felf on the top of the mountain of 
Arafat. 

Thus was the unfortunate Azi- 
bah, throvgh his own folly, difap- 
pointed, when he thought the ob- 
ject, he had purfued through fo ma- 
ny difficulties, within his reach. 
And lence we fhould learn to go- 
vern our paflions and appetites ; 
for, if we fuffer them to prevail, all 
our refolution, affiduity, and per 
feverance, in any undertaking, 
will be rendered abortive. Health, 
honour, and reputation will be fa- 
crificed to the gratification of fome 
mean and unworthy paflion; and 
like Azibah, for the momentary 
pleafure of tafting one delicious 
morfel, lofe the falatiferous waters 
of Borico. 


A View of Poriticat Letrers 
which have appeared in the Publi¢ 
Papers. 


THE following has appearcd in 
the St. James’s Chronicle. 
Steady 











Steady Will, or thé Progre/s of Hu- 
mility. 

1. W. P. buying a cornecy. _ 

z. W. P. brought into parlia- 
ment. 

3. W: P. oppofing Adm 
and lofing his cornecy. 

P, roaring patriot and 
joining his friend L——, in regular 
Oppofition. 

5- W. P. taking old S—h’s le- 
pacy of ten thoufand pounds for 

awling, and promifing always to 
bawl againft every adminiftra- 
tion. 

6. W. P’s mouth ftopped by 
Ad——n with the Ve T Pp 
of I——d, and getting an act of 
P——— to qualify him to oes 
the fame, without refunding old 
S—h’s legacy. 

7: W. P. not thinking his wages 
high enough, turns roarer agaia, 
and roars louder than ever. 

8. W. P. with a magnifying 
glafs, fearching the maps for a 
place called Hanover. 

9. W. P. {wearing not 2 man, or 
a guinea, fhould go to that fame 
Hanover. 
lo. W. P. proving that Hanover, 
although fo fmall that he could 
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{carce find it with his glafs, was a’ 


mill-flone tied round old mother 
England’s neck, which would cer- 
tainly drown her. 

11. W. P. {wearing the king of 
P——a was a fturdy beggar, and 
fhould not have a groat. 

1z. W. P. faying that without 
the utmoft frugality and ceconomy 
=Ugland was an undone nation, 
and calling for accounts tocheck. 

13. W. P. faying the only way 
to beat the French in America, and 
India, was to ‘et them get poffef- 
fion of all Heffle, and Hanover, 
and their revenues, vowing Ger- 
many muft be conquered in Ameri- 
ca. 

14 W. P's, triumphal entry into 
the city, and regular parties rufhing 
Out of taverns in the way, to huzza 
him as he came by, to fhew the—, 
who was juit before, of hew much 
more confequence he was of than 


io 


15. W. P. finding this game did 
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not quite anfwer, accepts of, and is 
made P-——-r, 

16, W. P. by clapping Hanover 
into his own hot-bed, finds it grown 
to a very confiderable and refpecta- 
ble Electorate. : 

17. W. P. fending ten times 
more men, and more money, there, 
than ever went before, or were ever 
afked for. 

18, W. P. fwearing now that 
poor Hanover could have fet quiet, 
with great advantages to herfelf, bat 
was ruined by her connection with 
mother England. 

19. W. P. agit that now the 
only way left to preferve our own 
American ard Indian poffeffions, 
and to keepthe French from St. 
James’s, was, at dny expence and 
blood-fhed, to retake from them 
Heffe and Haaover, with which he 
had juft before complimented them, 
adding, that America and India 
mutt be conquered in Germany. 

20, W. P. proving the king of 
Pruféa the greateft of all heroes, 
and a very honeft man, to whom we 
muft all give our coats, though 
we thereby left our own backs 

are. 

zu. W. P. faying we muft fpend 
twenty millions a year, although 
we had not fix; and that calcula- 
tions, and oeconomy, belonged to 
financers, and thofe bred behind a 
counter. 

22. W. P. driving K---g, L—=s, 
and C $, at the devil’s fate, 
and by-ways a carriage néver 
ene before, to the infinite rik of 
all. 
23. W. P. quitting the box in 
dudgeon, becaufe the paffengers 
prefumed to remonitrate againft his 
coachmanfhip on the brink of a 
precipice down which he wantéd to 
drive. 

24. W. P. advertifing his et of 
hories to be fold, tomake it be be- 
lieved he was too poor without his 
place to keep them. 

25. W. P. taking the P---.———¢ 
eftate as a reward for his active per- 
feverance in a conftant attendance 
on bufinefs, for his lofs of wages, 
| be refufal of peerages and pen- 

ons. 
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26. W. P, ’ 
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26. W. P. with well-timed fits 
of the gout abfenting himfelf from 
p——-t, not to thwart Minifters, 
while he was begging a P n 
for. himfelf, and P——ge for his 
L—y. 

27. W. P. gets the P——ge for 
his L—y, and a large P—n for 
himfelf. 

28. W. P. regretting the lofs of 
his wages, gets hired again, but 
finding, contrary to his expectation 
or hopes, that other coachmen had 
extricated the coach out of part of 
the difficulties he had brought it 
into, quits the box again, in hopes 
that no body but himfelf could get 
it back to the coach-houfe. 

29. W. P. telling often, and 
publickly, the Americans, that they 
might, and ought to refift, and not 
pay a bill of charges their old mo- 
ther England fence them for their 
maintenance, fhe herfelf wanting 
the money much. . 

30. W. P. helping the Americans 
to bully their old mother, and help- 
ing them to tear to-pieces the bill 
of charges, {wearing they fhould 
never pay a farthing of it; and if 
old mother pretended to make any 
charge for the future, they fhould 
kick her to the devil. 

31. W.P. ftaying inthe country, 
and refufing tocome and help other 
coachmen to get the coach into the 
coach-houfe, or place of perfect 
fafety. 

32. W.P. finding things rub on 
without him, and that Lord N— 
was in great favour with the——, 
fawns, cringes, and almoft licks his 
feet, to fecure his L——p’s intereft 
togethimanearldom. _ 

33- W. P. fucceeds, is made 
E--- of C---m. 

34. E. C. goes to Bath, to fhew 
the mayor and corporation, who 
had done him thehonour of chufing 
him as one of their reprefentatives, 
that now he was made a L---d, they 
might kifs his B---ch. 

35. E. C. fets out from Bath for 
London, with all the Roman fim- 
plicity he had ever boafted to pre- 
ferve, viz. himfelf and lady ina 
poft chaife and fix, his fon and tutor 
only in a poft coach and four, his 
two fecretaries only in another poft 
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coach and four, it being beneath 
his dignity that they fhould go ih 
the fame with his fon; his four 
upper fervants in two more poft 
chaifes and four ; in all five carri- 
ages of his own, and horfemen in 
roportion, and at Marlborough 
aving five feparate tables for the 
above. 

36. E--ee Caoees-- (although his 
preference is much wanted on bu- 
finefs in London) returns to Bath, 
in hopes that K---g, L 

hs, will adjourn the P-----. 
to the circus there, for his pleafure 
and conveniency. 


The Life of Tuomas WotseyY, 
Cardinal and Archbifbop of York. 


(Continued from Page 122. 


rPHE propofal of collef&ting money 
from the people by way of be- 
nevolence, was, however, very dif- 
agreeable to the people, as well as 
the former method : for it was no 
more than an artifice to extort, 
under another name, what the 
fubjeéts refafed to give under that 
of a decree or commiflion. And 
when it was agreed by the Common 
Cou ncil of the city of London, that 
each Alderman fhould fit in his 
ward, and fummon the citizens 
before them, to acquaint them with 
the King’s pleafure in regard to the 
benevolence, and which was ac-« 
cordingly done, the citizens openly 
refufed to give any thing, faying, 
*¢ That they had paid enough be- 
*© fore.’ Upon this the Lofd 
Mayor and Aldermen, with the 
city Counfel, waited upon Cardinal 
Wolfey, and acquainted him with 
the minds of the citizens. The 
Cardinal was himielf Commiffioner 
for the city of London, and there- 
fore he took that opportunity of 
faying to them. ‘** As I am your 
‘© Commiffioner, I fhall take the 
* liberty to examine you, one by 
** one, and try how well you ftand 
‘© affected to your Prince. And I 
** now afk you a benevolence in his 
‘© Majefty’s name.” To which one 
‘¢ of the city Counfel anfwered, 
‘* that it was contrary tothe flatute 
made in the frit year of 5x 








és Jil. for by that law no fuch be- 
«* nevolence fhould be afked; nor 
sé any man examined in relation to 
s¢ it.” To this the Cardinal re- 
joined, ** Sir, I marvel that you 
** fpeak of Richard the IIld, who 
‘* was an ufurper, and a murderer 
‘s of his own nephews. How can 
*¢ {> evil a man’s aéts be good ?””--- 
“* May it pleafe your Grace, (faid 
«¢ the Lawyer), although he did 
‘s evil, many good acts were made 
*¢ not by him only, but by the con- 
¢* fent of the body of the Realm, 
¢* which is the Parliament.” The 
Mayor then kneeled to the Cardi. 
nal, and defired that he would per- 
mit them totry the citizens once 
more. ‘** Well, (faid Wolfey), I 
** am content; however, as you 
** are here, I fhall proceed thus far 
*¢ to alk, What you will feverally 
“* give the King?” ‘* I pray you 
*¢ pardon me, (faid the Mayor, if 
66 F fhould grant any thing, it might 
s¢ coft me my life.” TheCardinal 
replied, ** ‘That was ftrange, for 
*‘ the King would 7 him ; 
** and if any of you (faid he) be 
** srieved in this matter, come to 
‘© me, and I fhall fo treat you as to 
** give you no caufe of complaint ; 
*¢ and with this you may acquaint 
“© your neighbours.” The Mayor 
and Aldermen then returned into 
the city, when the Common-Coun- 
cil fet afide the order which had 
been made, for every Alderman to 
fit in his ward to raife the Benevo- 
lence, declaring itto be contrary to 
law. The Commifiionets in the 
country alfo, who were employed to 
raife the Benevolence, met with op- 
ofition wherever they came. The 
Duke of Su#olk by fair words pre- 
vailed upon the clothiers in Suf- 
folk to grant a benevolence to the 
King, but they immediately dif- 
charged all their workmen ; upon 
which an infurrection enfued, and 
in a fhort time above four thoufand 
men were aflembled together, who 
declared that they would kill the 
Commiffioners employed to collec 
the Benevolence. Thefe people were, 
however, difperfed by the Dukes of 
Suffolk and Norfolk; but fucha 
{pirit was excited in the nation, 
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and there appeared fo much danger 
of acivi] war, that the projeét of the 
Benevolence was obliged ta be en- 
tirely laid afide. 

This year, 1525, the Cardinal 
laid the firft ftone of a magnificent 
ftructure at Oxford, which he in- 
tended to erect under the namie of 
Cardinal College. He had pro- 
cured the diffolution of the Prior 
of St. Fridefwide at Oxford; which 
being accordingly furrendered into 
the King’s hands, Henry immedi- 
ately gave the fame to the Cardinal, 
for the building of his intended 
College. And he foon obtained 
Bulls from the Pope, to fupport and 
confirm what the King had granted; 
and he alfo procured the diffolution 
of feveral {mall Monatfteries, fituated 
in different parts of England, in 
order to apply their refpeétive res 
venues for the fupport and mainte. 
nance of his College. But Wolfey’s 
adminiftration, and even his pros 
ceedings with refpeé&t to his Cole 
lege, were cenfured with fo much 
freedom by the people, that it 
reached the ears of the King hime 
felf. In a letter to the Cardinal, 
ftill extant, Henry writes thus : 
** As touching the help of religi- 
** ous houfes to the building of 
** your College, 1 would it were 
‘* more, foit béelawfully ; for my 
*¢ intent isnone, but that it fhould 
** fo appear to all the world, and 
** the occafion. of all their mumb- 
** ling might be fecluded and put 
** away; for, furdiy, there is great 
‘* murmuring of it, throughout all 
“¢ the realm, both good and bad. 
‘© They fay not that all that is ill- 
** gotten, is beltowed upon the 
** College; but that the College 
*¢ is the cloak for covering all mif- 
** chiefs. This grieveth me, | af- 
** fure you, to hear it fpoken by 
** him, which I fo entirely love. 
** Wherefore, methought | could 
** do no lefs than thus friendly to 
** admonifh you. One thing more 
*¢ I perceive by your one letter, 
** which alittle methinketh touch- 
** eth confcience; and that is, that 
‘* you havereceived money of the 
** exempts for having of their old 
6 wifitors. — this can hardiy 

be 
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** be with good confcience. For, 
«€ and they were.good, why fhould 
** you take money? and if they 
‘¢ were ill, it were a finful ad. 
‘© Howbeit your legacy herein 
«< might, peradventure, apud Ho- 
‘© mines, be a cloak, but not apud 
“© Deum. Wherefore you, thus mo- 
«© nifhed by him who fo entirely 
«* loveth you, I doubt not, will 
«* defift, not only from this, (if 
** confcience will not bear it), but 
‘from all other things, which 
¢¢ fhould tangle the fame ; and, in 
«¢ fo doing, we will fing, Te /audant 
“* angeli atque archangeli, Te laudat 
** emnis fpiritus.”’ Aboutthis ume 
the Cardinal made the King a pre- 
fent of his magnificent palace at 
Hampton Court ; and Henry gave 
him in return Richmond palace to 
refidein. And ftill further to in- 
gratiate himfelf with his Majelty, 
and with a view of preventing any 
unfavourable reprefentations of his 
conduct from weakening Henry’s 
attachment to him, he produced his 
will, in which he had made Henry 
his fole heir. ’ 
Atthis period, Francis I. King 
of France, was taken prifoner by 
the troops of the Emperor at the 
battle of Pavia; fome time before 
which it appears, that a perfon fent 
by the Countefs of Angoulefme, 
mother to the French King, had 
long and frequent conferences with 
Wolfey. The Cardinal, having 
been twice difeppointed by the 
Emperors in the expe&ation of the 
Papacy, was now defirous ofengag- 
ing Henry to abandon his caufe, 
2nd engage in a league with the 
French King. It is, indeed, al- 
ledged, in behalf of Wolfey, that 
the Emperor was now become fo 
formidable, that it was the intereft 
of the other Princes of Europe to 
endeavour to counterpoife hisgreat- 
nefs; and that, therefore, we are 
not obliged in this affair to fuppofe 
the Cardinal aftuated chiefly by his 
private refentments. However, on 
the 30th of Avguft, this year, Wol- 
fey concluded five feparate treaties 
with the Ambafladors fent over for 
that purpofefrom France. And the 
Pcgentof France obliged herfelf to 
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ay the arrears ofthe penfion, which 
had been fettled upon the Cardinal 
inftead of the revenues of the Bi- 
fhopric of Tournay ; and fhe alfo 

romifed to gratify him with one 

undred thoufand crowns of gold. 
Shortly after the French King con- 
cluded alfo a treaty with the Empe- 
ror at Madrid, upon which he was 
fet at liberty, and returned to his 
dominions. He immediately ratified 
the treaties which had been con- 
cluded with the King of England ; 
but he renounced that of Maarid, as 
the effe& of compulfion. 

In 1526, Cardinal Wolfey drew 
up fome regulations with refpe& to 
the economy of the Royal Houfe- 
hold; and which, from the place 
where they were compofed, were 
called the Statutesof Eltham, where 
tenry’s Court was then held. And 
it being now obferved that confide- 
rable quantities of filver were car- 
ried out of the kingdom ; the King 
granted to the Cardinal a difcreti- 
onal power to alter the valuation 
thereof from time to time, as he 
fhould fee fit. And the Cardinal 
erected two mints for the coining of 
money, one at York, and the no be 
at Durham. Dr. Fiddes has exhi- 
bited, at the end of the introduétion 
to his life of the Cardinal, prints of 
certain coins from Wolfey’s diffe- 
rent prefles, each of which bear 
the Cardinal’s hat, with the initial 
letters of his name. 

In 1527, King Henry began to 
revive his old fcruples concernin 
the lawfulnefs of his marriage wit 
Queen Catherine ; and nade fome 
application to the Pope for a divorce. 
from that Princefs. It is faid that 
Wolfley endeavoured to increafe 
Henry’s inclination for a divorce, 
partly with a view of promoting a 
total breach with the Emperor, Ca- 
therine’s nephew, and partly from 
a’ defire of conneéting the King 
more clofely with the Preach Mo. 
narch, by marrying him to the 
Dutchefs of Alencon, that Prince’s 
fitter: and it is alfo intimated, that 
Wolfey was influenced by his aver- 
fion to Queen Catherine, who had 
exprefled her difapprobation ef 
his loofe’ and irregular life. -it 

was 
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was not long after Henry had begun 
to folicit his divorce at the Court 
of Rome, that he became enamoured 
with Anne Boleyn. This Lady was 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
who had been upon feveral Em- 
baffies in France, and was now 
created Vifcount Rochford, and af- 
terwards, in his mother’s right, Earl 
of Wilthire and Ormond. His 
daughter, the Lady Anne, had her 
education at the French Court, and 
was very agreeable in her perfon, 
and miftrefs of all the accomplith- 
ments of the Ladies of thofe times. 
After her return from France, fhe 
became one of the Maids of Honour 
to Queen Catherine ; and in this 
fituation was courted by Lord Pier- 
cy, fonto the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who lived in the Cardinal’s 
family. This amour was, however, 
x a ftop to by Wolfey, at the in- 

ance, as it is faid, of the King 
himfelf; and it was this incident, 
according to Cavenditfh, which firft 
excited in Anne Boleyn an averfion 
to the Cardinal. However, fhe now 
obtained a lover of a much higher 
rank; and Henry’s paflion for this 
Lady made him the more eager 
to haften the buafinefs of the di- 


vorce. 
(To be continued) 


ELEMENTS of PutLosopny. 
[Continued from Page 120, and con- 
cluded | 


PHYSICS and aftronomy did not 

meet with many admirers among 
the Romans. Neceflity rather than 
taflle made Scipio, Pompey, and 
pate Cafar favourable to thofe 
ciences. Czafar however was him- 
felf one of the moft intelligent geo- 
graphers of his ase: We fee him 
pais into Great Britain, with the 
Clepfydra, or water-clock, to pro- 
cure an uniform meafure, in order 
to know exaétly the difference of 
the length of the nights in Britain 
and Gaul; He found the former 
fhorter towards the folftice. Inthe 
midft of his military expeditions he 
always allotted fome fpare time for 
ebferving the courfe of the ftars, 





139 
the different afpe&s of the heavens, 
and the knowledge of celefiial 
things. Few are ignorant of the 
care he took to make the manner of 
computing the year more confor- 
mable to the exaé duration of the 
annual courfe of the fun ; and it is 
therefore that the years, meafured 
according to his calculation, are 
called Julian years. 

The Emperor Auguftus faciliated 
the ftudy of the different elevation 
of the fan, by means of the fhadow 
of an obelifk of 111 feet, which he 
ordered to be ereéted in the Cam- 
pus Martius; and in a portico, 
which he had built for the purpofe, 
was the flate, according to the me- 
moirs of his fon-in-law Agrippa, of 
the lengths of all the coafts and all 
the roads of the empire, 

Pliny the naturalift, difgufted 
with the fchool-philofophy, care- 
fully colleéted ali he could learn on 
the different fubjeéis relating to 
phyfics: However, he was guil- 
ty of a fault in receiving his in- 
erage with too much credu- 

ity. 

Claudius Ptolemy, a difciple of 
the {chool of Alexandria, acquired 
an immortal reputation by his ex- 
cellent bock of the conftrution of 
the planets and ftars. He pretend- 
ed that theearth occupied the cen- 
terof the world, and that there were 
as many concentric heavens as pla- 
nets: This was an error. But it 
was much to have found, as he did, 
mathematical inftruments of certain 
ufe, and to have put obfervators in 
a condition of giving a probable 
reafon for the motions of the fun 
and moon, of predicting eclipfes, 
and perfe&ting geography by certain 
roles. 

Hipparchus and Archimedes, of 
Syracufe, about 200 years before 
Chrift; Poffidonius, a little more 
than 50 years before the fame epo. 
cha; and Ptolemy, about 140 years 
after; are thofe who have moft con- 
tributed, by the help of geometry 
and obfervations, to make the fer- 
vice of {pheres fure & faithful, by 
making them conformable te the 
afpeéts of the heavens and the mo- 
tions of the ftars. | 
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Since the time of Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, cofmography and the ftudy 
of nature, far from making a new 
progrels, declined by little and lit- 
tle, and at laft remained totally neg- 
leéted. Arts and belles lettres, elo= 
quence, and the ftudy of nature, 
were revived by thecare of Charle- 
magne and his fucceffors; but they 
afterwards feil into a worfe fiate 
than the barbarity of the Goths and 
other northern nations had reduced 
them to. 

Towards the middle age a falfe 
knowledge, and a fenfe worfe than 
ignorance, ruined the fruit of the 
beft eftablifhments. All was neg- 
le&ted for Ariftotle’s philofophy, 
which gave birth to fubterfuges, 
{ubtilities, and the moft thorny and 
inacceflible queftions. Whilift this 

hilofophy was every-where taught, 

oger Bacon, an Englifh Franciican 
friar, fhone with great luftre: He 
died at Oxford, in 1284. Hewas 
the firft that was acquainted with 
the forceof fulphur and fire accom- 
panied with falt-petre or tartar, 
which gave room to the ufe of gun- 
powder, and the perfection of ar- 
tillery. He was alfo the firft thar 
had any exact knowledge of the 
effects of light tranfmitted thro’ a 
lenticular giafs, or reflected on apo- 
lifhed furface, either plain or con- 
cave. All his philofophy confifted 
jn obferving Nature, and making 

er operate by the help of mathe- 
matics. Hewasin the right way, 
and invited all toit; but his fupe- 
riors, mafters, and brethren, treated 
as dangerous novelties what they 
had not learned themfelves. Who- 
ever dared to abandon Ariftotle 
was {ure to meet with ill ufage; 
aud it was not till the laft age, 
that the Univerfities could be ia- 
duced to make choice of {ciences 
founded on experience, and juftifi- 
ed by praétice. ; 

It is not known to whom the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compafs 
oughc to be attributed : The he 
lians pretend that, in1302, Flavio 
Gioia conftructed, at Melphi in 
the kingdom of Naples, the firft 
compafs that made its appearance ; 
but the French fay, that the ufe of 


the magnetic needle, for regulating 
navigation, was known among them 
fince the 12th century: The En- 
glifh attribute to themfelves, if not 
the difcovery, at leaft the honour of 
having brought it to perfeion, by 
the method of fufpending the box 
where the needle is. Some give 
the honour of it to the Chinefe. 

It is from the invention of the ma- 
riner’s compafs, brought to the 
point it arrived at in the fourteenth 
century, that the revival of geogra- 
phy, commerce, natural hiftory, 
and real phyfics, may be dated. 
Navigators and druggifts are the 
firft naturalifts commerce formed. 
Navigators, whofe numbers in- 
creafed daily, became through ne- 
ceflity mathematicians and aftronoe 
mers; and, by an infallible confe- 
quence, aftronomers and mathema- 
ticlans were every-where forme 
ed, and all their labours had 
principally in view the help of na- 


oe 
owards the end of the 15 thcen- 
tury, Purbach, a Profeffor of Phi- 
lofophy at Vienna, in Avftria, 
tranflated Ptolemy’s works. His 
difciple, George Muller, compofed 
ephemerides ; Stoefler, another 
German, taught the conftrudcting of 
the altrolabe. The aftronomical 
labours of Tycho Brahe are the glory 
of Denmark. In France, Oronce 
Fine, animated by the gratifications 
of Francis I, and feconded by the 
relations that began to arrive from 
the Indies and New World, made 
eopraphical charts, conflracted 
arger globes, invented inftruments 
for helping the labours both of ma- 
riners and obfervators, and formed 
a good number of mathematicians, . 
Applying aftrcnomy to clock-work, 
he was the firft that attempted to 
produce an aftronomical clock, 
in which all the movements were 
expreilive of Ptolemy’s notions. 
This clock is ftill preferved, at 
the convent of St. Genevieve, in 
Paris. 

Since this time, the ftudy of 
graphy and the globes ; that of the 
winds, tides, and the moon ; that 
of the heaven and all its motions ; 
that of the compafs and all its ufes ; 
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that of numbers and mechanics, 
eame in requeft every-where, and 
found encouragement. _ ; 

Druggifts have not a little contri- 
buted to the advancement of the 
experimental fcience: By ranging 
in order foreign productions, they 
have, as it were, placed before our 
eyes the particulars of the whole 
habitable earth. Thefe rich col- 
leétions of the works of Nature 
opened new treafures for pharmacy, 
dying, jeweller’s work, painting, 
chymifiry, and all other collateral 
arts and {ciences. 

The moft fruitful experiments in 
valuable effeéts, thofe that fpread 
the greateft light on all parts of 

hyfics, are fvch as are made 
y the help of the telefcope, the 
air-pump, and microfcope. 

We are indebted to the Dutch for 
the invention of the teleicope : 
The children of a {peétacle- maker, 
at Middelburg, playing in their fa- 
ther’s fhop, gave room to this dif- 
covery. Zachariah Janfen and 
James Metius, other artifans of the 
fame town, aflumed the whole ho- 
nour of the invention, by the 
new form they gave the infiru- 
ment. 

It is pretended, that, on the bare 
relation of the affair, Galileo, who 
was Aftronomer to the Grand Duke 
of Tufcany, made large glaffes, 
which having fixed in long organ 
tubes, he by them faw a new hea- 
ven, anda fun quit different from 
what had been feen tili then. He 
foon gave the public an account of 
the ftarry regions this glafs made 
acceflible to him. His difcoveries 
began to evince the credibility of 
Copernicus’s fyftem, which efta- 
blifhed the motion of the earth, and 
that of the other planets about the 
fun, as about their common cen- 
ter, whilft, with regard to us, the 
heavens and the {tars are in a per- 
fec&t immobility. 

Galileo, Torricelli, his difciple, 
Pafcal, Boyle, and a fewo hers, 
ought to be regarded «s the fathers 
of modern phytics. All mechanics, 
aftronomy, and phyfics in general, 
have drawn great ailiflance from 
Galileo’s attempts on motion, and 
thofe of Torricelli on the air, One 
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of Galileo’s fineft difcoveries is the 
regu laraccelerationof heavy bodies 
in theirfali: The experiment that 
redounds fo much to Torricelli’s 
glory, is the rifing of liquors in 
tubes void of air: The famous 
Paical brought Torricelli’s experi-e 
ments to perfection, and gave his 
conjectures an air of demonitra- 
tion. 

The air-pump, another machine, 
calculated for demonitrating the 
properties of the air, and making 
known the relations of this ele- 
ment with every thing that breathes 
or vegetates, was invented in Ger~ 
many, towards the middle of the 
17th century, by Otho de Guericke, 
Conful of Magdeburg, and per- 
fected in England by the Hon. Ro- 
bert Boyle, Eig; 

The Dutch, it is believed, were 
the inventors of the microfcepe s 
Hooke in England, Salveti and 
Malpighiin lialy, Leeuwenhoek in 
Holland, and Jcblot in France, 
ufed great application in perfecting 
both the giafies and manner of 
mounting them.; 2nd obliged the 
world, befides, with amultiplicity of 
obfervations equally curious and 
important. 

‘Though Galileo, Torricelli, Pafu 
cal, and Boyle, have paved the 
way to truth, by inviting us to par- 
take of the fruits of experiments, 
yet Defcartes, by the bold attempts 
of his Phyfics, and the neife it 
made in the world, is perhaps the 
only one, of allthe philofophers of 
the laftage, to whom we lie under 
the greateft obligations. Naturally 
abounding with genius and penes 
tration, he readily perceived the 
emptinefs and ridiculous ftupidity 
of Ariitotle’s philofophy. He had 
early a tatte for the method of geoe 
metricians, who, froman inconteita- 
ble truth, or a point granted, con- 
duét the mind to fome other truth 
unknown, afterwards from that to 
another, and another, always {till 
advancing ; which, with convic- 
tion, olten procures a perfeét fatise 
iaction. He carried with him this 
ipirit of geometry and invention 
into dioptrics, which, in his hands, 
became quite a new art; and itis 
more glorious to him to have fur- 
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pafied herein all preceding ages, 
than itis to the moderns to have 
gone further than hedid. Geometry 
Ought to have been a fure guide to 
him in phyfics ; however, he aban- 
doned this guide, ana delivered 
himfeif up to the {fpirit of fyftem ; 
then his philofophy was only an in- 
genius romance. Intirely devoted 
to intelleétual ideas, which had no 
reality, he pafled, with great wit, 
from one miftake to another. With 
a pretended homogeneous matter, 
fet and keptin motion, purfuant to 
two or three rules of mechanics, he 
undertook to explain the formation 
of the univerfe. He invented new 
elements, made man after his own 
Way, and carried his metaphyfical 
errors {o far, as to pretend that two 
and two do not make four, but be- 
caufe God was willing it fhould be 
fo. It is, notwithftanding, to this 

reat man that we are indebted 

or what we know of found philo« 
fophy. 

Nothing has more contributed to 
th pro grefs of phyfics, than the 
Companies of the Learned in 
all branches, whofe acts are, 
in fome meafure fo many an- 
nual experimens. In 1663, Charles 
II King of England, granted 
ahoufe, funds, and _ reguiati- 
tion, to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. The Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, at Paris, was founded in 
1666, by the benefaétion of Lewis 
XIV. Afterthe example of thefe 
two Companies, were fucceflively 
formed the Academies of Florence 
and Bologna, thofe of Montpelier, 
Bourdeaux, Leipfick, Berlin, Peterf- 
burg, and Seville. 

Hereby the fciences, formerly in- 
dolent andchimerical, are become 
as aclive and as intimately con- 
nected with our wants, as arts and 
mechanics. The perfection of 
clock-work is owing to Huyghens ; 
aftronomy, in the hands of the great 
Caffini, has arrived at a point of 
exactnefs, it could not boaft of be- 
fore him ; James Gregory has 

iven us the notion of the telefcope 

y reflection ;. Sir Ifaac Newton 
has made us acquainted with the 


Moral Maxims and Refexion:. 


wonders of light ; Malpighi is the 
firft that accurately obferved the 
progreflive growth of a chicken in 
the egg, and the points of germina- 
tion in grain ; Morland and Geof- 
froi have beft cleared up the relation 
between the duft of the ftamina of 
flowers and the grain contained in 
the bottom of the piftil; Tourne- 
fort, Ray, Meff. de Juffieu and 
Linnzus have ranged in order the 
knowledge of plants, which before 
was in ftrange confufion , Lemery 
has been of fingalar fervice to the 
wwe by his Di&tionary of Drugs; 

ajot d’QOnzenbray, Bonnier de la 
Moffon, and Sir Hans Sloane, by 
their rich colle&tions of curiofities, 
maritime and terreftrial produc- 
tions, mineral matters, inftruments 
and machines of all forts, have noe 
bly aided and animated natural hif- 
tory, mechanics, and all arts. 

Q. Ought the ftudy of phyfics to 
make a part of the education of 
youth? 2 

A. As this fcience requires only, 
as it were, eyes and curiofity, it is 
adapted to their capacity, and it 
would bea negle&t of one of the 
effential parts of education, if they 
were not made to learn it. The 
fiudy of nature has nothing pain- 
ful, it occafions no difguft ; on the 
contrary, it affords pleafure and 
amufement. A garden, field, flow- 
er, fruit, bird, fith, infect, the wae 
ter, fire, air, ice, {now, hail, rain, 
clouds, thunder, lightning, rain- 
bow, ftars, planets, a picture, watch, 
mill, fhip, air-pump, telefcope, mi- 
crofcope ; all thefe particulars are 
a book open to youth, and all they 
want is to have them explained, 
and their beauties difplayed in a 
proper colouring. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


A Good word is an eafy obliga 

tiun ; but not to {peak ill, re- 
quires only our filence, which cofts 
us nothing. 

Theére is an odious fpirit of many 
perfons, who are better pleafed to 
detect a fault, than commend a 
virtue. 
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Setect Pieces of Poetry. 


On FORTITUDE, 


HEN things go crofs, as oft they 
will, 
And rubs on rubs are preffing, 
A mind prepar’d for ev’ry ill, 
Is fure a folid blefling, 
Without this ftrength within to bear, 
The evils which furround us, 
We fluffer trifles light as air, 
Moft cruelly to wound us: 
But with this ufeful armour clad, 
Affifted by volition, 
We learn to pick good out of bad 
In this orthat condition, 
How many wretches, ev'ry hour, 
Groan for a flight afflicton ‘ 
Depriv’d of a repelling pow’r 
By fhameful dereliction ? 
Far diff rent from the intrepid few 
By calmnefs ne’er forfaken, 
Who tho’ the frowning fates purfue 
Are never overtaken, 
How many of the blackeft woes, 
Which now opprefs and gall us, 
Might we fuccefsiully oppofe, 
If fear did not appall us ? 
By fear appall’d, chill’d reafon thakes, 
We lofe our mental vigour, 
And ev’ry harmlefs obje& makes 
A formidable figure, 
So children, taught by nurfes, fhrink 
By night at fancied evils. 
And feel their flutt’ring fpirits fink, 
Alarm’d by ghofts and devils. 
Some tempers lapfe into the fpleen, 
In clear or cloudy weather ; 
But happy he who can ferene, 
Endure th’ approach of either. 
To grumbling we faould ne'er give 
Way, 
In ficknefs or in forrow, 
For tho’ the fky is dark to day, 
It may be bright to morrow. 
In life, thru’ ev'ry varied ftage, 
In ev'ry rank and ftation, 
In youth, in manhood, and in age, 
While ail is in mutation, 
He who (with fteadinefs of mind, 
And paffions ne’er unevea, 
Ts ever to his Jot refign’d, 
Oa carth enjoys an heaven, 


ConsutraTion of BATH 


PHYCISIANS, 
Defcribedin a Letter from the Patient to bis 
Mo b:r, 


EAR mother, my time has been 
wretcheaiy fpent 
With a oy or a hickup wherever I 


My Tear all fwell’d till I thought i¢ 
would burft; 

Sure never poor mortal with wind was 
fo curft ; 

If ever I ate a good fupper at night, 

I dream’d of thedevil, and wak’d in a 


fright. 

And fo, as I grew ¢v’ry day worfe and 
worfe, 

The Doétor advis’d me to fend for a 
nurfe, 

And the nurfe was fo willing my health 
to reftore, 

She beg’d me tofend for a few doétors 
more ; 

For when any difficult work’s to be 
done, 

Many heads can difpatch it much fooner 
than one, 

And I find there are do&tors enough in 
this place, 

If you want to confult in a dangerous 
cafe, 

So they all met together, & thus began 
talking : 


** Good doétor, I'm yours———’tis a‘fing 
day for walking——— 

** Sad news in the papers——.G-d knows 
who's to blame, 

*¢ The colonies feem to be all in a flame- 

“© This Stamp aét,no dotbt might, be 
good for the Crown——= 

«¢ But I fear ’tis a pill that will never go 
down. | 

¢ What can Portugal mean ?—— js the 
going to ftir up 

« Convu!fions and heats in the bowels of 
Eugope? 

 T’will be fatal if England relapfes 
again. 

s¢ Fromthe til blood & humeurs of Bour- 
bon and Spain,” 
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144 Secect Pieces Of Porrry. 
Says I, “« My good doctors, I can’t under- She faid twas a fhameI fhould fwallow 
ftand 


fuch ftuff, 
e deuce ye take fo man tients When my bowels were weak and the 
ban a hand : Ke phyfic fo rough ; ; 
Ye've a great deal of prattice, as far as“y Declar’d the was thock’d that fo many 
find, fhould come 
But fince ye’re come hither, do pray\ To bedottor’d to death, fuch a diftance 
be fo kind from home, 
To write me down fomething that’s At a place where they tell you that was 
vood for the wind. ter alone, , 


No doubt ye are all of ye great politicie Can cure all diftempers that ever were 


pret bowels have need of pie 
But at prefont jmy bowels have need o 

autuinns’ GOOD and EVIL. 
Confider my cafe in the light it de- 

ferves, ELL, and what under Heav’n can 
And pity the ftate of my ftomach and promife more eafe ? 

nerves.” : * To doas we like, and have done when 
But a tight little do&tor began a dif- we pleafe !° 

pute You tell me, what wealth and a found 


About adminiftrations, Nzw=—tz and conftitution 


Can yield to your wants, you command 
in profufion ; 

That Reftraint is a gueft which troubles 
you never, 

Yet ftill are unhappy, nor feel yourfelf 


B--n 5 
Talk’d much of ceconomy, much of pro- 
fufenefs--- 
Says another, “* This cafe, which at firft 
was a loofenefs, 
«“ Is become a Tenefimus, and all we can cleaver, 
do Til tell you, my friend, what I think the 
“ Isto give him a gentle cathartic or itrange cafe is, 
10% The Effence you lofe, and regale on the 
Foeces : 
For the good things of life are juftas we 
«¢ Then throw in a med'cine that’s pretty ufe "em, 
‘¢ and fpicy, Or bleffings moft rate, or a curfe to abufe 
*€ A peppermint draught,--or a-———-Come "em 3 
‘* let’s be gone, Who fatisfies hunger feels happinefs real, 
«¢ We've another bad caufe to confider at Whilft ever the glutton purfues it 
¢ One.” ideal ; 
So thus they brufh’d off, each his cane In Life’s thort partakings of Luxury’s 
at his nofe, ' calls, 
When Jenny came in, who had heard all The conftant indulgence our appetite 
their profes pails. 
“6 Til teach them, fays fhe, at their next 
confultation, 
‘To come and take fees for the good of the 
nation,” 
I could not conceive what the devil the 


two 
“¢ Firft get off the phlegm that adheres to 
“* the Plica, 


The 1INDEPENEDNT and RAPPY 


COBBLER. 


meant, LACE and penfions I defpife, 
But the feized all the ftuff that the doétor I ever hated telling lies ; 

had fent, Let beggars afk and have them all, 
And out of the window fhe flung it down Whilft i work freely in my ftall, 


foufe, No Member I defire to be, 
As the firft politician went out of the I love too well my Liberty ; 
houfe, My tongue will not my heart bely, 


Dron rap wound hi a omy i newt 7 
The pilis, belus, julep, and apozem too ;  heteabey we = ty obey, 
His wig had the luck a cathartic to ' or to a sav rite idol pray. 
snapper TS 
And fgua j om 
—™ , his With Freedom in my ftall I Sing | 
Sure I’m as great as any King. 


Cox 








